The Story of British Diplomacy
of the transaction reaching England had excited indignation against Russia in and out of Parliament. O'Connell had spoken of the Czar as " the monster Nicholas," had abused Palmerston for his subservience to the brute that had kicked his country. Like other European countries, England swarmed with Polish exiles. The Foreign Secretary found himself hustled and hooted as he rode from Piccadilly to Whitehall. Nothing ruffled his cheerful calm. In the House of Commons, Henry Bulwer's motion for papers bearing on the Russo-Turkish rumours were resisted, on nth July 1833, by the Foreign Secretary on the ground that Russian troops had evacuated Turkey. Yet, as it appeared from the Morning Herald of 2ist August 1833, on ^e mere promise of such an evacuation, the treaty had just been yielded by the Porte to the Czar. When the newspaper just named printed the treaty, Palmerston did not dispute its genuineness, but continued to say he was not in possession of the original, and to refuse in the national interest the production of all papers.
Whatever may have been the comments of Palmerston's immediate predecessor in his post on Unkiar Skelessi, Lord Aberdeen differed from many of his party in generally approving Palmerston's treatment (1830-40) of Mehemet Ali's attempt to throw off the Sultan's suzerainty and make himself an independent prince. Both Aberdeen and Palmerston had expected that Louis Philippe and Thiers would aid and abet by all agencies at their command, Mehemet's scheme for disintegrating the Turkish Empire, and for making Egypt the seat of a new and separate Oriental Power.
Long  before   Napoleon's   invasion   of that  country,,
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